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nation was the sovereign.     But which classes formed the nation ?
And how was the national will, Rousseau's general will, to be .
ascertained ?    The idea of a nation, underlying the English par-
liamentary system of that time, was obviously different from that
of the Revolutionists.
Sieyes had referred to the claim put forward by some spokes-
men of the aristocracy, that it descended from the Prankish
invaders, and therefore was the real nation, entitled to rule the
conquered race.1 When the Revolution broke out, however, a
considerable part of the aristocracy and the clergy sympathized
with its aims, and some of the most prominent politicians and
writers on the side of the revolutionists came from their ranks.
Moreover, the two privileged estates soon joined the National
Assembly. Yet, the idea of a racial difference between the aris-
tocracy and the middle class, and its implications for the idea of
the nation, continued to play a baleful role in French political
discussions for a large part of the nineteenth century.
The disciples of Rousseau hoped to achieve the ideal of a close
spiritual unity and general fraternity by two means. The first
was the immediate enforcement of equality by suppression of
every privilege. The bourgeois middle class used this policy for
discarding the influence of the aristocracy. In this it had the
support of the lower classes, the nascent proletariate. Soon,
however, these classes found leaders who began to attack the new
privileged class, the bourgeois. The poor, exclaims Marat, have
no fatherland, they are condemned to servitude and suppressed
by the possessing classes. The demand for equality was now
directed against the bourgeoisie, and ultimately led to the rise of
the idea of communism. The principle of equality became par-
amount in the ideology of the Revolution. But it did not lead to
liberty, unity and fraternity ; it soon resulted in the outbreak of
class War, and anarchy and in the rise of a new military despotism.
The second means of the realization of national unity, recom-
mended by Rousseau himself, was the fostering of a proud love of
traditions, the exclusion of foreign models and the abandonment
of cosmopolitanism. The revolutionists professed cosmopo-
litanism, they proclaimed the principle of self-determination, and
they appealed to all nations to shake off the yoke of their tyrants.
Yet a strain of national intolerance and aggressiveness was soon
discernible in their words and actions. It has already been
described how they tried to denationalize the minorities living in
France, which the old regime had never attempted to do.2 It
1 Cf. this book, p. 67.                                        * Of. this book, p. 86.